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the legends that accompanied it. That relating to John Cabot's discovery seems authentic when tested by independent evidence. Some of the others contain a good deal of fiction about dog-faced men and flap-eared monstrosities, quite in keeping with the popular appeal that may be hypothecated for the whole production. The conclusion of an authority on maps is "that the Paris Map of 1544 is not Cabot's in any sense that would make him responsible for its accuracy, that it was not published or prepared in Spain, that he never corrected the proofs, but that he probably contributed in some measure to the material from which its unknown author compiled it".1 It is impossible to be dogmatic about the evidence of maps unless we know more than we commonly do about the intention and circumstances of those who drew them.
Sebastian Cabot, like other navigators of his time, was much exercised by the problem of determining longitude. He had also collected observations on the variation of the compass in different regions, and he evolved a theory that by the use of a suitably constructed chart the longitude might be deduced from the variation. His assumption was that the lines of equal magnetic variation coincided with meridians, a fallacy that Columbus also seems to have entertained. Variation has since been found to be a much more recondite matter; but in those days of incomplete statistics the idea was certainly worth following up, and Cabot's speculations do not deserve the ridicule that has been poured upon them. He also worked upon another method based upon the comparison of the sun's declination at mid-day at the point of observation with its declination at a known datum-point such as Seville, to be obtained from tables previously drawn up. After making a correction for latitude a small difference would be found between the Seville declination and that of the point of observation, such difference being due to the change of declination during the fraction of a year that had elapsed in the sun's apparent passage between the two points. Thus the difference of local time between the two points would be established and the longitude determined.2 This method remained purely theoretical owing to the imperfection of the instruments available. When lying on his deathbed Cabot told his friend Richard Eden that he had learned by divine revelation a method of finding longitude, yet in such a manner that he might not teach it to any other man. Eden concluded
1  S. E. Dawson, "Voyages of the Cabots", etc., in Proceedings and Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada., Ottawa, 1895, pp. 51-112.
2  Harrisse gives this method in full detail on the authority of Alonso de Santa Cruz, whose MS. he prints. See John and Sebastian Cabot (1896), pp. 301-8, 454-6.